America  Fails  Her  Fighting 
Men  in  France 


After  Five  Months  Abroad  the  Pershing  Expeditionary  Force 
Is  111  Shod  and  111  Equipped  and  Still  Borrowing  Stores, 
Guns  and  Ammunition  From  the  Allies.  First  Account 
of  the  Breakdown  in  the  Supply  Service  From  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  in  Washington  to  the  American 
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Our  Slogan 

Serve  at  the  Front  or  Serve  at  Home 


Our  Platform 

Universal  Service  by  Citizens — at  the  front,  or  at  home 
Universal  Military  Training 

Adequate  Military  Forces,  on  Land,  at  Sea  and  in  the 
Air 

An  American  Merchant  Marine 
The  Enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
Government  Co-operation  with  Business 
The  World  Safe  for  Democracy 

Our  Program 

Exposure  of  German  Atrocities 
The  Putting  Down  of  Sedition  in  the  United  States 
The  Suppression  of  German  Inspired  Peace  Propaganda 
Stopping  of  all  Trade  with  the  Enemy,  directly  or 

through  neutral  channels 
The  Enforcement  of  the  Death  Penalty  in  America 

against  spies  and  traitors 
The  Defeat  of  Germany 


America  Fails  Her  Fighting 

Men  In  France 

I HAVE  come  back  from  France  so  impressed  by 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  for  us,  for  our  allies, 
that  I  do  not  restrain  the  patriotic  fervor  which 
moves  me  to  plain  speaking,  in  the  hope  that  our 
people  may  the  more  quickly  comprehend  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  timely  recommendations  of  the  E.  M. 
House  Commission  are  founded  and  understand  the  im- 
perative need: 

For  supporting  the  President  and  Congress  in 
the  endeavor  to  eliminate  bungling  in  our  war 
preparations. 

For  insisting  upon  the  replacement  of  incom- 
petence and  red  tape  with  efficiency  and  clear 
vision  in  the  main  arteries  of  our  war-making 
machine. 

For  trying  to  realize  to  the  full  the  depth  of 
their  own  responsibility  for  this  hour  of  disquiet- 
ing revelations. 

It  is  helpful  to  recall  that  two  years  ago  General 
Leonard  Wood  told  a  Congressional  investigating  com- 
mittee quite  as  frankly  as  has  Colonel  House  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  guns,  equipment  and  supplies  of  all  kinds — 
only  to  fall  victim  to  the  politicians,  who  could  not  bear 
the  truth,  and  bring  down  on  his  head  the  wrath  of 
bureau  chiefs  and  the  raging  criticism  of  pacifists  and 
pro-Germans. 

The  people  then  ignored  his  ample  and  repeated 
warning,  his  unceasing  and  urgent  advocacy  of  prepar- 
edness. If  now  the  significant  and  searching  House  rec- 
ommendations— implied  as  well  as  explicit — shall  fall  on 
ears  equally  deaf;  if  now  the  criticism  of  basic  faults 
of  system  be  viewed  merely  as  "unfriendly" — then  will 
America  fail  in  her  duty  toward  her  allies  and  the  toll 
of  your  sons  and  brothers  and  fathers  in  France,  ohl 
complacent  people,  will  be  heavy  and  distressing. 

To  take  lightly  these  House  recommendations,  with 
all  they  indicate  of  past  failure,  or  to  judge  frank  com- 
ment as  inspired  only  by  "unfriendliness"  will  be  to 
augur  ill  for  our  troops  and  their  chances. 

Unless  the  reorganization  now  making  for  the  busi- 
ness of  war  reaches  to  the  very  fundamentals,  regard- 
less of  "age,  condition  of  mind  or  previous  servitude"  of 
incumbents  and  traditions  along  the  way,  the  price  of 
our  experience  in  France  ere  the  bloody  tale  compel 
recognition  is  destined  to  be  beyond  present  reckoning. 

There  is  for  us  now  but  one  consideration,  pertinent 
or  tolerable — viz.,  the  care  and  the  effectiveness  of  our 
fighting  force  in  France,  that  we  may  fulfil  our  obliga- 
tions to  our  allies  and  to  our  soldiers. 

Half  measure  will  not  suffice;  the  trouble  is  too 
deeply  seated.  Switching  incompetents  from  one  office 
into  another  will  not  repair  bungling.  When  the  lives 
of  our  men  and  the  success  of  our  cause  are  the  issue 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  course  we  should  take. 

In  such  spirit  it  is  that  I  approach  this  dutiful  though 
distasteful  piece  of  writing,  trusting  its  genuineness  may 
lead  to  an  awakened  activity  of  our  people  and  thus  to 
the  efficiency  without  which  we  cannot  wage  this  right- 
eous war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  Difficult  Career  of  Our  Bureau- 
Made  Army  in  France 

It  is  a  jolt  to  hear  American  efficiency,  as  represented 
by  the  U.  S.  A.  supply  and  transportation  service,  re- 
ferred to  in  France  as  a  "joke";  but  it  is  a  severer  jolt 
to  discover  the  multiple  causes  which  have  given  it  cur- 
rency. 


For  five  months,  at  the  date  of  which  I  write  (Novem- 
ber 25),  the  American  troops  had  been  in  France,  and 
the  showing  of  its  supply  and  transportation  service  is  as 
follows: 

FIVE  days'  advance  rations. 

SHORTAGE  of  shirts  and  ponchos. 

NO  reserves  of  heavy  shoes  to  replace  the  lighter 
ones,  which  were  not  adapted  to  service  in  France  and 
have  not  worn  well;  or  of  clothing  which  is  not  warm 
enough,  and,  as  to  overcoat,  ill  suited  to  trench  work. 

NO  rubber  boots,  and  already  a  few  cases  of  "trench 
feet,"  that  strangely  crippling  development  of  this  war, 
are  appearing.  Trench  feet — and  we  as  yet  only  playing 
at  war! 

NO  hats.   There  were  really  sixty-five. 

NO  woollen  socks,  except  those  furnished  to  the  hos- 
pitals by  the  Red  Cross. 

NO  machine  guns  or  reserves  of  rifles. 

NO  artillery  save  that  got  from  the  French,  and 
much  of  the  rifle  and  all  of  the  artillery  ammunition 
drawn  from  the  French  and  the  British. 

NO  labor  with  which  to  complete  cantonments — 
French  soldier  labor  having  been  loaned  for  those  al- 
ready built — and  permanently  establish  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  sea  and  the  American  sector. 

Tis  not  a  picture  to  kindle  our  pride,  but  is  it  not 
one  to  lift  us  out  of  our  complacency,  to  give  us  fear  for 
the  ineptitude  that  menaces  the  health  and  the  military 
fitness  of  our  soldiers? 

The  Lucky  Red  Cross 

And  with  the  army  thus  suffering  through  supply  and 
transportation  shortage,  I  found  the  warehouses  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  France  comfortably  stocked  (although  an 
entire  trainload  of  provisions  had  just  been  sent  to  Italy) 
with  beans,  rice,  condensed  milk,  canned  beef  and  some 
sugar,  for  the  service  of  their  canteens  in  the  French 
army  (where  they  are  doing  fine  and  needed  work)— 
and  motor  truckage  enough  for  their  requirements.  Each 
buys  in  the  same  market;  each  is  3,000  miles  from  its 
base;  each  dependent  on  the  same  transatlantic  serv- 
ice. The  government,  through  its  quartermaster  depart- 
ment, has,  of  course,  advantage  in  the  open  market  or  in 
the  bid  for  cargo  space;  but  the  Red  Cross  is  managed 
by  business  men  on  business  principles.  That's  the  an- 
swer to  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  situation  of  the 
army  being  without  reserves  of  needed  supplies,  while 
the  Red  Cross  has  full  warehouses,  though  it  is  furnish- 
ing 25,000  meals  a  day  through  its  canteens. 

Four-fifths,  or,  in  round  numbers,  4,000,000  of  the  au- 
tomobiles of  the  world  are  in  the  United  States  and  are 
made  here,  the  annual  output  being  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. 

The  other  day  a  train  of  thirty  motor  trucks  made  a 
successful  run  from  Detroit  to  Baltimore— 600  miles  (a 
distance  considerably  more  than  twice  as  far  as  from 
the  sea  to  American  Field  Headquarters  in  France)— 
finishing  on  schedule,  in  evidence  of  the  serviceability 
of  the  American-built  car. 

Even  as  to  Motors 

Three  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  First  Division 
in  France  there  were  substantially  no  trucks  for  trans- 
port service,  or  automobiles,  except  a  job  lot  of  second- 
hand cars,  which  had  been  picked  up  here  and  there  at 
long  prices.  Then  came  a  certain  number  of  l^-ton 
trucks.  These  wholly  inadequate  carriers — of  a  class 
long  since  discarded  by  all  the  armies  of  the  world  in 
favor  of  the  more  practical  and  more  economical  3  and 
5  ton  type — are  still  the  main  reliance  of  our  army  in 
France. 


Of  motor  trucks  of  all  kinds  the  army  had  in  the  first 
week  of  last  month  (December)  a  carrying  capacity  of 
1,600  tons,  whereas  its  minimum  requirement  is  5,600 
tons — a  shortage  of  4,000  tons  after  six  months  in  the 
army  of  the  nation  which  builds  more  automobiles  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world! 

Meanwhile,  $18,000,000  worth  of  automobiles  have 
been  ordered  from  Italy. 

For  this  exhibit  lack  of  shipping  is  made  the  excuse, 
yet  government  employed  steamers  of  8,000  to  10,000 
tons  burden  have  arrived  from  America  at  French  ports 
with  half  their  carrying  capacity  unfilled,  or  in  some 
cases  occupied  by  articles  not  needed  at  this  time,  as,  for 
example,  hospital  beds,  of  which  there  are  accumulated 
enough  for  real  war.  And  all  the  while  the  Red  Cross 
has  been  filling  its  warehouses  from  the  same  source  as 
that  of  the  army,  over  the  same  waterway,  in  the  same 
bottoms ! 

If  there  was  any  preliminary  preparation  for  the  re- 
ception of  troops  during  the  interval  between  our  dec- 
laration of  war  and  their  arrival  in  France  it  was  negli- 
gible. The  men  were  dumped  into  France,  and  to  a 
large  extent  upon  French  hospitality,  with  no  intelligent 
forethought  of  the  needs  in  housing,  provisioning,  trans- 
portation or  reserves  of  supplies  which  a  division  or  more 
requires. 

When  the  Rainbow  Division  arrived  "somewhere  in 
France"  five  months  after  the  First  Division  the  men 
packed  their  first  supplies  into  their  camp  on  their  backs. 

The  Same  as  in  1898 

Until  the  stimulating  House  recommendations  came 
to  bid  us  hope  we  had  advanced  not  a  great  way  in  the 
business  of  going  to  war  beyond  Cuban  campaign  days, 
when  only  a  merciful  Father  held  in  check  the  storms 
that  would  have  driven  our  supply  ships  to  sea  and  left 
the  men  on  shore  with  not  another  day's  rations. 

Then,  as  now,  the  causes  were  the  same — red  tape, 
lack  of  business  men  and  business  methods  for  a  busi- 
ness job;  the  results  were  the  same — all-round  ineffi- 
ciency, delay,  confusion,  breakdown  in  the  supply  service. 

Had  there  been  a  really  strong  and  determined  foe 
opposing  us  in  Cuba  we  would  have  paid  heavily  indeed 
before  we  reached  Santiago. 

The  single  marked  advance  in  1917  is  in  the  Red 
Cross  organization,  which  was  almost  useless,  at  least  on 
the  front,  in  1898,  but  promises  to  lead  the  American  ex- 
pedition of  1917  in  forehanded  efficiency. 

Then,  we  gave  our  volunteers — the  71st  New  York 
and  2d  Massachusetts— black  powder  cartridges  to  reveal 
their  presence  to  a  foe  using  smokeless  cartridges  with 
a  range  three  times  as  great;  now  we  give  our  soldiers 
no  machine  guns — the  most  indispensable  weapon  of  the 
war. 

Then,  we  managed  to  get  one  day's  supplies  ahead; 
now  we  have  five,  and  3,000  miles  separating  our  base 
and  our  line. 

Then,  ammunition  first  to  be  needed  was  loaded  into 
the  bottom  of  the  transport  cargo  while  less  important 
articles  were  placed  ready  at  hand;  now,  sorely  needed 
wagon  bodies  arrive  in  one  ship  and  the  wheels  three 
weeks  later  on  another  steamer. 

Then,  we  left  practically  all  our  artillery  at  Tampa 
for  a  campaign  in  which  it  would  have  been  a  quickly 
decisive  element ;  now,  we  have  none  of  our  own  to  take. 

Then,  before  San  Juan  we  were  short  of  ammunition 
which  only  an  heroic  mule  pack  train  managed  to  bring 
up  in  the  night  to  the  men  who  were  digging  in;  now, 
we  are  relying  on  France  and  England  to  supply  our 
deficiencies. 

In  1898  it  was  individual  initiative,  spirit,  which  in- 
spired and  enabled  the  men  landed  at  Daiquiri  to  find 


and  assemble  their  outfits  from  the  bewildering  confusion 
of  dunnage  on  the  beach,  and  to  scramble  forward  to  the 
first  fight  at  Las  Guasimas — of  which  the  retreating 
Spanish  colonel  reported  to  his  commander  at  Santiago, 
"They  tried  to  catch  us  with  their  hands!" 

But  1918  is  not  1898,  and  the  Boche  is  not  the  Span- 
iard, and  American  resourcefulness  and  initiative  and 
spirit  (for  rifle  marksmanship  alone),  splendidly  abiding 
as  they  are,  will  not  secure  on  the  West  Front  the 
easily  won  results  they  attained  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines. This  is  obvious,  though  apparently  hidden  from 
bureau  discernment. 

As  in  1898,  we  have  been  in  the  toils  of  the  seniority 
fetich  plus  prejudice,  and  the  two  most  important  de- 
partments in  the  army — quartermaster's  and  ordnance — 
made  the  dumping  ground  for  inertia,  inexperience  and 
incapacity. 

The  Weak  Keystone 

Our  success  or  failure  to  do  our  part  alongside  our 
allies  in  this  war  for  human  rights,  the  very  lives  of  our 
sons  and  brothers  whom  we  have  sent  to  battle,  rest 
upon  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  upon  the  fore- 
sight and  energy  of  its  bureau  heads,  and  the  swift,  un- 
ceasing operation  of  its  transportation  and  supply  serv- 
ice.  There  is  no  department  in  any  army  so  important. 

The  feeding,  the  transportation,  the  equipping  of  a 
great  army  is  a  business  job  for  men  of  wide  vision  and 
large  business  experience  such  as  no  army  officer  of  a 
non-military  nation  ever  gets  or  ever  could  get  under 
normal  conditions.  With  the  freedom  of  the  world 
threatened  by  a  foe  who  is  powerful  and  ruthless  and 
foul,  there  is  not  the  time  "to  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks."  We  have  the  same  blundering,  the  same  loss  of 
time  and  effort  as  in  1898,  but  with  this  great  difference, 
that  in  1918  they  may  cost  us  opportunity  and  life.  It 
is  then  but  the  commonest  of  common  sense  that  the 
business  end  of  an  army  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  busi- 
ness men — as  Great  Britain  finally  found  it  necessary  to 
do — and  that  the  best  of  the  high  grade  business  brains 
with  which  the  United  States  is  plentifully  supplied — 
and  the  choice  of  which  the  President  may  have  for  the 
asking — should  direct  its  work.  This  is  a  case  where  re- 
form is  needed  from  the  top  down  rather  than  from  the 
bottom  up,  for  there  is  much  good  young  timber  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  drawn  from  civil  business 
life.  The  trouble  is  not  in  France;  it  is  in  America. 
We  have  translated  the  Washington  circumlocution  of- 
fice to  France;  we  have  made  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment in  France,  which  in  subordinate  places  has 
some  capable,  energetic  and  youngish  men  of  business 
experience,  an  annex  to  Washington,  with  its  crossroads 
grocery  store  methods  and  its  ancient  and  honorable 
personnel. 

The  Typical  Instance 

The  sorry,  shameless  story  of  the  machine  gun  is  the 
story  of  the  supply  and  transportation  service  in  France 
today. 

In  August,  1916,  Congress  appropriated  $12,000,000 
•especially  and  specifically  for  the  purchase  of  machine 
guns,  and  placed  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ordnance 
Department.  But  it  was  not  until  our  first  division  was 
already  in  France,  in  June,  1917 — ten  months  later — that 
the  first  steps  were  taken  by  the  chief  of  the  Ordnance 
Department,  General  Crozier — according  to  his  own 
statement — to  get  the  guns  which  three  years  of  terrible 
carnage  had  demonstrated  as  being  the  most  useful  of 
all  the  arms  for  the  soldier  in  the  trench.  With  the 
world  struggling  for  freedom  through  the  hellfire  of  such 
battles  and  our  entrance  imminent — it  is  an  amazing 
story,  paralleled  only  by  that  of  the  months'  wrangling 


in  the  Shipping  Board  over  the  respective  merits  of  wood 
and  iron  at  the  cost  of  irremediable  time,  while  the 
world's  boats  were  being  sunk  daily  and  the  world's  food 
endangered. 

We  are  somewhat  in  the  position  as  to  general  officers 
that  England  was  at  her  beginning,  and  we  must  do  (and 
the  House  recommendations  give  encouragement  that 
we  shall  begin  to  do)  what  England  did,  only  we  must 
not  wait  so  long  to  do  it,  unless  we  want  to  subject  our 
soldiers  to  a  Gallipoli  with  its  heroic  ghastly  record,  or  a 
Neuvechapelle,  where  the  British  lost  thousands  and  the 
chance  for  a  distinct  and  much  needed  victory. 

France  and  England  withdraw  their  officers  too  old 
for  the  new  game — which  is  no  criticism  of  these  other- 
wise excellent  men  suited  for  posts  where  physical  fitness 
and  swift  executive  action  are  not  so  essential,  if  any 
such  posts  can  be  found  in  these  days — and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  do  the  same  if  our  army  is  to  have  a  chance 
to  make  good. 

At  a  recent  dinner  to  an  American  Congressman  in  a 
British  sector  there  was  not  an  officer  over  forty-five 
years  of  age,  and  four  brigadier  generals  under  thirty-six. 

France  is  no  place  for  officers  who  are  too  old  to 
learn,  or  too  firmly  fixed  in  their  notions  to  do  so.  They 
should  be  brought  home.  As  General  Sibert  said  in  my 
presence:   "It  is  an  entirely  new  game,  and  it's  up  to  us 

to  learn  it."   "And  to  learn  it  d         quick!"  exclaimed 

another  more  outspoken  officer  in  the  group.  Some 
older  officers  scantily  conceal  disregard,  if  not  contempt, 
for  the  opinions  and  the  methods  and  the  language  of 
the  French.  Surely  in  the  face  of  the  dearly  bought  and 
complete  experience  of  our  allies,  the  pretensions  of  com- 
parative military  upstarts  is  indefensible — and  absurd. 

Perhaps  an  incident,  amusing  to  me,  at  least  at  the 
time,  and  one  not  likely  to  cause  court  martial  by  my 
,  relating,  will  in  a  small  way  illustrate  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  this  narrow  visioned  type. 

Going  into  the  Paris  garage  of  the  local  United 
States  army  quartermaster,  and,  finding  it  out  of  com- 
mission and  presided  over  by  a  single  sergeant,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Red  Cross  transportation  service  asked  the 
nature  of  the  trouble. 

"Ah,  we  fired  all  them  Frenchy  chuffers  because  we 
couldn't  understand  what  they  said,  and  now  we're  up 
against  it  for  English-speaking  ones  who  savvy  the 
mechanism  of  this  bunch  of  bum  foreign  cars." 

Incidentally,  the  English-speaking  chauffeur  in 
France  costs  in  wages  almost  half  as  much  again. 

Officers  that  have  spent  twenty  to  forty  years  in  a 
single  track  bureau,  who  have  grown  old  in  a  small  army, 
with  its  local  and  simple  ante-dated  service,  cannot  be 
expected  to  change  suddenly  a  lifetime's  habit  and 
method  and  expand  to  the  precise  and  the  entirely 
strange  requirements  of  the  new  kind  of  warfare.  It  is 
downright  unfair  to  subject  them  to  such  a  trial,  not  to 
say  ordeal;  to  the  soldiers  dependent  upon  them,  it  is 
a  hazard  they  should  not  be  expected  to  accept. 

Strangulation 

To  learn  this  war  game,  exacting  and  scientific  to  a 
degree  never  dreamed  of,  demands  men  young  and  eager, 
and  at  the  mental  and  physical  top  of  their  capabilities. 

"We  have  had  to  cut  red  tape  to  spare  the  lives  of 
our  poilus,"  said  the  War  Minister  of  France  to  me  a 
few  days  ago.  "England  has  done  so,  and  America  will 
find  that  she  must  also."  Red  tape  is  the  unionism  of 
the  government  service;  it  is  standardizing  influence 
"going  down,"  which  throttles  ability  and  levels  all  de- 
partmental effort  to  the  lowest  instead  of  the  highest 
standard  of  efficiency ;  and  for  the  red  tape  which  stulti- 
fies normal  intelligence,  commend  me  to  the  brand  which 
I  -  tradition  in  the  army  has  imposed  upon  the  medical 


service,  where  medical  reports  can  reach  medical  head- 
quarters for  action  only  after  making  the  long,  slow 
passage  through  the  line — that  is,  from  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  regiment  to  commanding  officer  of  the  brig- 
ade, then  to  the  division,  then  to  headquarters,  and 
thence  to  medical  headquarters.  By  illustration,  I  cite 
one  case  where  it  took  two  and  one-half  months — not 
days  or  weeks,  but  months — for  the  report  of  a  medical 
officer — a  colonel  and  the  ranking  medical  officer  in 
France  at  the  time — to  arrive  at  medical  headquarters. 

As  this  urgent  report,  with  its  constructive  sugges- 
tions, dragged  its  tortuous  way  toward  headquarters  the 
soldiers  it  concerned  were  without  proper  housing  and 
clothing,  and  a  number  of  suicides  from  home  sickness 
and  depression  resulted. 

England  had  the  same  efficiency  destroying  system  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  soon  was  forced  to  change 
for  the  good  of  their  men.  The  Italians  in  their  Libyan 
campaign  suffered  under  a  similar  method  and  promptly 
saw  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  it  in  order  to  conserve  an 
excellent  condition  of  mind  and  body  in  their  soldiers. 
To-day  in  the  British,  French  and  Italian  armies  medical 
reports  go  through  medical  officers  to  medical  head- 
quarters and  no  line  officer  can  delay  or  stop  them. 

We  should  have  profited  by  their  experience,  but  as 
in  other  directions  we  haven't.  Our  medical  men  have 
all  the  responsibility  and  no  authority.  Shall  we  wait 
to  cut  this  strangling  bit  of  red  tap  until  the  bodies  of 
our  dead  mount  to  scandalous  proportions? 

Truth  That  Aches 

Secrecy  between  a  people  and  their  government  is  a 
mischievous  element  in  national  life.  Lloyd  George  told 
England  in  one  of  his  stirring  speeches  not  very  long  ago 
that  a  nation  which  is  not  virile  enough  to  hear  the 
truth  about  itself  is  not  a  first-class  power. 

In  America  as  in  England  the  people  are  entitled  to 
the  truth  even  though  it  be  ugly  and  uncomplimentary, 
even  though  it  fall  on  devoted  theories  or  heads  or  prej- 
udices. In  America  as  in  England  we  need  to  look  un- 
colored  facts  in  the  face.  This  is  a  moment  for  us  to 
hear  such  truth.  I  believe  we  can  hear  it,  though  Ger- 
many is  banking  on  our  not  being  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  tell  the  truth  to  ourselves.  Germany  says  we 
are  not  a  first-rate  power;  that  we  are  so  saturated  with 
greed  and  materialism  that  we  cannot  rise  to  this  our 
great  occasion.  And  none  of  us  can  be  sure  that  we 
shall;  none  of  us  can  say  if  indeed  we  have  found  our 
national  soul,  if  ours  is  the  national  spirit  that  will  pay, 
and  endure  and  pay  again.  We  have  shown  our  great- 
ness in  material  things,  but  material  things  alone  do  not 
measure  a  nation's  greatness — there  is  the  moral  fibre 
without  which  the  measure  is  but  half  reckoned.  We 
are  on  trial  before  the  world. 

Borrowing  From  France 

Nine  months  ago  we  entered  the  war.  To-day  we 
are  giving  no  land  aid  to  our  allies  in  a  military  sense, 
while  we  are  drawing  on  them  for  our  equipment  essen- 
tials of  which  they  have  no  surplus  to  spare  us  easily. 

Talking  with  French  officers  on  this  subject,  I  asked 
if  they  could  spare  the  guns  and  ammunition  and  gaso- 
lene they  were  giving  us.  They  answered:  "What  will 
you?  You  must  have  them;  your  army  has  none;  we 
must  let  you  have  them  so  long  as  we  possibly  can;  we 
do  our  best;  it  is  reducing  our  reserves;  we  have  no 
ample  surplus;  we  hope  you  will  quickly  be  able  to 
bring  your  own  supplies." 

We  have  made  high  promises,  there  has  been  large 
talk  of  our  potentialities,  but  our  actual  showing  thus 
far  is  incompetence  in  the  outfitting  and  purchasing  and 
forwarding   departments   of  our  quartermaster;  and 


wrangling,  red  tape  and  disorganization,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  present  inability  to  furnish  our  soldiers 
with  machine  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  ordnance  and 
suitable  clothing. 

It  is  a  lamentable  breakdown  and  the  cause  of  much 
disquiet  in  France,  not  only  for  its  disappointment  in 
our  widely  heralded  efficiency,  but  for  the  further  sacri- 
fices it  suggests  as  likely  to  cost  her. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  failure  to  equal 
our  allies'  natural  expectations  of  this  great,  wealthy  in- 
dustrial nation  is  answerable  for  the  very  grave  situation 
which  makes  the  coming  six  months  as  critical  as  the 
first  six  months  of  the  war. 

Vision !    Vision ! 

It  isn't  merely  that  there  have  been  blunders;  blun- 
ders we  would  and  do  expect  as  the  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  an  unmilitary  democracy  going  to  war; 
but  it  is  the  absence  of  an  appreciation  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  hour  by  the  responsible  heads  of  bureaus; 
the  failure  to  grasp  the  demands  of  this  kind  of  a  war 
game;  the  narrow  vision;  the  strangling  red  tape;  the 
fact  that  a  condition  could  exist  where  such  a  delay  at 
such  a  time  as  in  the  matter  of  the  machine  guns  and 
rifles  would  be  possible. 

Thus  far  we  have  taken  little  profit  from  British  and 
French  experience.  With  ample  warning  and  time  for 
preparation,  with  unlimited  manufacturing  facilities,  un- 
told wealth  and  the  models  and  counsel  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  to  guide  us,  we  should  have  put  our  men 
afield  with  the  very  best  possible  equipment,  instead  of 
which  we  have  sent  them  to  trials  of  body  and  spirit, 
of  endurance  and  patient  courage  such  as  men  never 
have  met  before  this  war — with  an  equipment  in  some 
respects  the  least  practical,  the  least  comfortable  and 
serviceable. 

The  efficiency  and  organization  upon  which  we 
plumed  ourselves  and  for  which  the  world  took  us  at  our 
word  have  been  conspicuously  absent  so  far  as  the  proper 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  our  little  army  in  France 
is  concerned. 

We  are  in  danger  of  receiving  a  crushing  blow  to  our 
material  and  spiritual  well  being  unless  we  come  promptly 
out  of  all  dreams  of  immunity  from  a  victorious  Ger- 
many, and  awake  to  a  realization  of  what  this  war  means 
to  us,  to  you  and  me,  to  our  business  and  our  homes. 

Is  There  Bigness? 

Germany  says  we  can't. 

We  have  voted  great  sums  for  the  war  and  made  huge 
programmes,  but  not  yet  as  a  people  have  we  risen 
above  selfish  individualistic  ambitions  for  comfort  or 
power  or  profit.  Democracy,  narrowly  viewed,  makes  for 
individualistic  development  for  individualistic  rewards. 
It  is  for  us  now  in  the  face  of  menace  and  the  call  of 
our  allies  in  our  ears  to  show  if  we  can  merge  the  indi- 
vidual into  united  effort  for  the  state  and  for  the  cause 
on  which  hangs  the  fate  of  the  very  democracy  by  which 
we  live  and  prosper. 

We  must  prove  big  enough  to  rise  to  this  need,  else 
we  shall  be  too  late  next  spring  in  France,  and  so  justify 
Germany's  estimate  of  us. 

Some  of  us,  through  the  press,  are  still  patting  our- 
selves on  the  back  over  what  "we  have  done";  but  it 
behooves  us  to  be  modest  before  the  great  deeds,  under 
greater  handicaps  than  ours,  of  England  and  France  and 
Canada  and  Australia. 

We  have  not  organized  ourselves  as  well  as  France 
did  at  her  beginning;  we  have  not  shown  the  thorough 
workmanship  of  the  British.  Unprepared  England  two 
and  one-half  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  stopped 


the  Huns  at  Yser — at  great  cost — but  stopped  them,  and 
saved  Calais  and  probably  the  war.  Unprepared  Amer- 
ica nine  months  after  coming  in  and  six  months  after 
reaching  the  front  is  still  considering  the  problem  of  sup- 
plies and  the  line  of  communication. 

"Slow"  Old  England  has  beaten  Young  America  in 
speed,  efficiency,  organization! 

Full  Knowledge 

That  very  shrewd  student  of  human  nature,  M. 
Clemenceau,  said  the  other  day  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  considered  it  wise  that  people  should  be 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  government:  "I  believe 
self-governing  people  fight  better  when  they  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  actual  situation." 

The  American  people,  in  full  knowledge  of  the  portent 
of  this  hour,  must  demand  of  their  Congress  and  its  ap- 
pointed committees  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  tasks  in- 
trusted to  them  by  the  people  and  their  President. 

A  democratic  government  goes  no  faster  and  no  fur- 
ther than  the  people  who  constitute  the  government  in- 
sist. It  is  the  temper  of  the  civil  population  that  pro- 
pels or  retards  a  great  effort  such  as  we  are  now  called  on 
to  make.  We  get  the  kind  of  legislation,  the  kind  of 
men  in  office  that  we  want ;  they  reflect  accurately  either 
our  desires  or  our  indifferences — our  neglects  of  citizen 
duty.  If  we  have  no  machine  guns  and  not  enough  rifles, 
and  our  troops  are  illy  equipped,  it  is  because  the  people 
have  failed  to  demand  them  of  the  War  Department. 
If  there  has  been  a  breakdown  in  the  supply  and  trans- 
portation service  it  is  because  the  people  have  not  in- 
sisted that  this  most  important  department  of  an  army 
keep  pace  in  method  and  personnel  with  the  scope  of 
its  duties.   We  have  to  confess  these  plain  facts. 

The  People's  Part 

It  is  up  to  the  people  to  recognize  their  failures  and 
make  now  their  demands: 

THAT  the  seniority  which  keeps  inefficiency  in  the 
army  and  disloyalty  in  the  Senate  be  effaced. 

THAT  Senators  and  Representatives  abandon  politics 
for  patriotism  and  get  behind  the  President. 

THAT  red  tape  be  cut  clear  of  the  medical  and  all 
departments  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war. 

THAT  topheavy  and  ineffective  committees  be  abol- 
ished or  remodelled. 

The  people  are  behind  their  President,  whose  present 
attitude  reveals  an  understanding  of  the  character  and 
the  size  of  the  task  upon  us,  and  whose  well  chosen 
words  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  stalwart  patriotism  and  a 
grim  determination  to  fight  this  fight  through  to  a  vic- 
torious and  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

We  must  get  on  a  war  basis;  we,  the  people,  indi- 
vidually as  well  as  collectively,  must  strip  for  war,  else 
we  shall  fail. 

And  if  we  fail,  sooner  or  later  Germany  will  be  in  our 
ports. 
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